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“FIAT PEKPETUA”’ 








LHE WHITE COTTAGE. 
( Continued.) 


‘Who, (said Julia, as they walked homeward,) 
can say that age is dark and unlovely? When I 
looked at the tail upright figure of Mr. Herbert, 
and at his open and heavenly countenance, [| tho’t 
of a fine Doric column, sublimed not impaired by 
time.’ ‘It is indeed fine,’ said Mrs. Sinclair. ‘And 
did vou observe his daughter, my dear aunt? how 
milk lly did her soft brown eye beam from under 
her modest straw bonnet! how simply, yet how 

ecomingly, was she drest! I thought her figure 
almost elegant.’ ‘I thought so too, Julia; and hope 
we shall like them as well on further acquaintance 
as we do on this first glance.’ During this time, 
the persons they were discussing, were also com- 
menting upon them; and the impression each had 
made was reciprocally favorable. 

‘l wish you, Maria, to call upon them soon,’ 
said Mr. Herbert. ‘But we do not yet know who 
they are,’ replied his wife. “hey are my parish- 
ioners, (answered Mr. Herbert,) and as such enti- 


tled to our attention:—it they prove unworthy of 


it, it must be withdrawn; but the shepherd should 
know all his flock.” Mrs. Herbert contended not 
with her husband’s wishes, and adapted her con- 
duct to them, if she could not exactly coincide in 
his opinion. She therefore promised to call with 
him the next day. 

Miss Arabella Hopkins and Miss Catharine Fos- 
ter, and their mamas, were inthe midst of their 
wonderings at seeing the new comers at church. 


‘Tl wish, (said Arabella,) I had known they were 
NumBer 4, 


coming, and f would have put on my new bonnet 
and feather.’ ‘And so would I, (said Catharine;) 
they will take us for dowdiesé. ‘Well, (said Mrs. 
Hopkins,) you both look smarter than they, I can 
assure you—I never saw people so plainly drest.’ 
‘But did you see how nice and fine their gowns 
were, mama!—really both were of India muslin—- 
and such a lace veil! Mrs. Sinclair had quite real 
lace, and put over quite a plain bonnet!’ ‘I. am sur- 
prised, (said the notable Mrs. Foster,) that they 
could think of coming to church so soon—it is 
impossible their house can be ready to receive 
company—it must be quite in confusion, thou; rh 
they have three maids, and [ am told they rise 
early, which gives their servants time; nay, I did 
hear—it was the carpenter himself (who was nail- 
ing.down a carpet) who told me—that the young 
lady, Miss Douglass as she is called, absolutely 
got a hammer, and was knocking in nails and 
hanging up pictures herself, singing, he said, so 
sweetly as she did it” ‘Shall you visit them?’ said 
Mrs. Hopkins. ‘I really can’t tell—I*think so— 
just to see how I like them, and who they are.’ 
‘As to who they are, that will not be easily found 
out, I believe,—tho the servants give them a pro- 
digious good character, and say they have all lived 
four, six, and ten years, with them, and would 
not live any where else for double the wages—l 
wish I could keep mine as many months, but they 
are such idle girls hereabouts!—that Mrs. Sinclair 
is the best and kindest lady; so good when they 
are ill, so considerate at all times! and that on a 
Sunday evening she reads a sermon to them, and 
explains the lessons of the day; which is very pro- 
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per we must allow, though I should think rather 
troublesome: however, it P looks well. Miss Julia, 
they say, is the nicest young lady that can be, very 
fond of her aunt, and (between ourselves) she 
sometimes calls her mother.’ Dear me (exclaimed 
Mrs. Foster) then, depend upon it, it is so. No, in- 
deed, U shall not visit any such people; for the 
servants all say that Mrs. Sinclair, though she 
does not look old enough to be called Mistress, 
otherwise, never was married. I shall not visit 
them, you have said quite enough for me. Yet 
any body might know that she was mother to the 
young one; for I never saw so great a resemblance 
in my life, the same eyes, only Miss Douglas’s 
are rather larger, exactly the same nose and 
mouth, certainly very handsome;—but we must 
not be led away by beauty—though beauty, poor 
thing! may have led her aw ay. Well, L am sorry, 
but not surprised. Mr. Hopkins said he could find 
no arms on her carriage, only a crest. It was a 
frecna’s carriage, 1 dare say-—I suppose he will 
visit her and her daughter sometimes. And with 
this charitable supposition, nods, winks and smiles, 
the two amiable friends parted. 

On the morrow Mr. and Mrs. Herbert and F1- 
len called at the White Cottage, and were admitted, 
though the house was not in complete order, not 
even one apology was offered because the curtains 
were not all put up, the carpets nailed down in all 
the rooms, nor was any information given on the 
subject. ‘The little breakfast parlor was tastefully 
arranged; and as this was the one Mrs. Sinclair 
intended principally to sit in, she there received 
her visitors with that ease which marks a well- 
bred woman, and a degree of cordiality that ex- 
pressed as well as invited friendship. Notwith- 
standing the silver locks that prematurely graced 
the brow of Mr. Herbert, he did not appear to 
be sixty vears of age, and Mrs. Herbert was many 
years younger. If Mrs. Sinclair had been delight- 
ed with him in his official capacity y, she was as 
much charmed with him as a companion. Well 
read in the learning of the schools, both ancient 
and modern, sacred and profane, intimately ac- 
quainted also with our best authors, and not dis- 
daining even the lighter walks of imagination, he 
was at once the enlightened scholar, the sound di- 
vine, and the entertaining companion. His lan- 
guage was fluent and elegant; his opinions, how- 
ever just, free from all dogmatical or dictatorial 
positiveness; and whilst his manners possessed all 
the courteous gallantry ef the old school, the very 
spirit of philanthropy flowed from his lips. In 
Mrs. Herbert there was a thoughtful abstraction 
of manner, a pensive seriousness of countenance, 
and an appearance of extreme delicacy of health; 
she spoke little, and seemed to be more deeply 
occupied by reflection than observation. ‘Maria 
(said the good rector, as if to awaken her froma 
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reverie, the source of which he but too well un- 
derstood) Maria, have you observed this picture?’ 
and his eye and smile seemed both to chid« and 
to encourage her. A faint blush crossed her cheek, 
and she made an effort to recover herself. Ellen 
in the mean time was in conversation with Julia. 
Though occasionally it was general, music, books, 
painting and rural pleasures were the subjects; 
and though with the first, as a science, she was 
unacquainted, yet she professed herself extremely 
fond of it, and lamented that she had never had 
a favorable opportunity of learning on any in- 
strument, as she thought it would often amuse 
her father and mother, who were particularly de- 
lighted both with vocal and instrumental music. 
‘I hope (said Julia) they will permit us sometimes 
to amuse them; my aunt plays finely on the piano- 
forte, and J accompany her on the harp; we have 
great pleasure in our own little concerts, and, I be- 
lieve, love as much to hear ourselves play and sing 
as corporal ‘Trim loved to hear himself read.’ The 
playfulness, candor, and good humor of the com- 
parison pleased Mr. Herbert, and he gave Julia 
one of his most approving smiles, whilst Ellen’s 
cheek glowed with the warmth of her heart, and 
she longed but dared not to take her hand. 

An hour glided away in conversation on various 
topics, without the speakers having once recourse 
to village news; and when they arose to take leave, 
even Mrs. Herbert expressed a hope of intimacy. 
The rector held out his hand. ‘May I thus presume 
(said he) to present you with my hand before our 
friendstip has seen one sun set? But there are 
some countenances which we seem to understand 
in a moment, some character. of which we carry 
the touch-stone in our own hearts; and I feel, dea: 
madam, as if we already had been seven years ac- 
quainted. Mrs. Sinclair pressed the offered hand 
between hers, and presented her other to Mes. 
HTerbert, who accepted it with a faint smile. 

Ellen Herbert was about seventeen, timid and 
retiring in her manner, but without the slightest 
awkwardness. Her complexion was of a clear 
brown; and though her features were not regular- 
ly beautiful, her countenance was beyond the 
painter’s art to imitate. No one could exactly de- 
fine what was the charm she possessed: it was a 
something in the tone of her voice, in the touch- 
ing sweetness of her smile, or in her mind-illu- 
mined eye. She and a brother were the only two 
remaining of a large family; and the successive 
deaths of five children within the short space oi 
three years had so agonised the feelings of Mrs. 
Herbert, that her spirits were broken and hes 
health was undermined. Mr. Herbert sustained 
these losses with more apparent firmness, in ake 
to support the spirits of his wife: but whilst the 
Christian leaned on the staff of consolation, and 
looked to another and a better world for a reunion 
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with the treasures he had lost in this, his heart 
was torn with all a father’s feelings. Four years 
had now elapsed since the last of these treasures 
was wrested from them, and still the countenance 
of Mrs. Herbert indicated the grief that had set- 
tled in her bosom: she did not yield to her sor- 
row without an effort to subdue it; and she endea- 
vored to draw such comfort from the living, as 
would teach her to cease mourning for the dead: 
—But there were moments when every source of 
consolation failed in its effect, except that which 
we derive from supplication and prayer; and this 
she sought in the solitude of her own chamber. 
She would then return to her family with the 
calmness of resignation, and sometimes the cheer- 
fulness of hope painted upon her countenance; but 
in general her air, her voice, her» features, indi- 
cated a mind wedded to calamity. 

Edmund Herbert, who was about two-and- 
twenty, and the eldest of their children, was still 
at college, distinguished alike by talents and vir- 
tue: in him the pride and affections of his parents 
found a just object. Several times had he borne 
off »rizes; which proved him to be the profound 
m:‘ematician, the weil informed classic, and the 
elegant poet. He had just taken his bachelor’s de- 
gree, and was studiously reading in order to enter 
the list of candidates for another university honor. 


(To be continued.) 


LATE DISCOVERIES. 


Lhe Phosfihorescent Lamft.—A phospiorescent 
powder bas been manufactured by a chemist in Paris, 
of such power that an ounce phial filled with it is 
capable of affording light sufficient to read and write. 
The night traveller has therefore, only to carry this 
phial along with him, and without any further trou- 
ble can be furnished with light whenever he chuses. 

Vegetable Poisons.—From a set of experiments 
which aave been made by Mr. Brodie and other che- 
rmiists in Loudon, on the effects of vegetable poisons, 
it has been proved that the most powerful poisons of 
this description, are the essential oil of bitter al- 
monds and the essential oil of laurel. One drop of 
the former and a few drops of the latter were found 
sufficient to extinguish life ip five minutes in dogs 
and cats. 


Pneumatic Apparatus, for preserving animal meat 
and fish, of all kinds in the hottest weather —No 
sci«nce has contributed more to the comforts of life 
than chemistry. Every year’s improvement in the art 
suggests some new discovery in regard to domestic 
economy. The pneumatic apparatus for the preserv- 
ing of animal flesh in hot weather, is a beautiful ap- 
plication of chemical art to culinary purposes. 

The pneumatic apparatus is so constructed ag to 
subject the inclosed meat to a perpetual stream of 
nitrous gas. It may be preserved by this means in 
the hottest weather, for tcurce» or fifteen days.— 
The only change produced is a ,euder color, which 
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it acquires; but it continues perfectly firm and with- 
out the least smell, not even of the nitrous gas. The 
expense incurred in producing the nitrous gas is 
said to be very trifling. 


—— 


LOVE AND MARRIAGE. 


There is but one sort of love, but, like genuine 
coin, there are a thousand counterfeits of it. True 
love is founded on esteem, as it requires something 
more than personal beauty to make it permanent. 

Beauty of person is like an annual flower, but 
beauty of the mind, like a perennial one, lasts for 
more than a season. 

‘Too great a disparity of years is unnatural in wed- 
lock; if a man be double the age cf a woman, old age 
overtakes him too soon. Eight or ten years may be 
excused on the man’s side—the half of it on the wo- 
man’s is intoleraéle. 

A sensible man seldom or never uses a woman ill, 
unless she throws aside her prudence; because he 
takes ~eason as his guide. The most sensible men 
sre sometimes awkard in courtship, but shine most 
in the married state: they despise affectation, and 
had rather censure than fatter. 

In shortourtship, we can form no judgement of 
either the affectation or merit of a person, but length 
of time must evince both—Remember, but do not 
try the old proverb, Marry in haste, and repent at 
leisure. 

The most unhappy marriages are the monicé 
ones; and parents often render their own and their 
children’s lives miserable by persuading them to 
marry for convenience instead of love. 

Sincerity and ingenuousness are likewise charac- 
teristics of true affection, for they that disguise their 
real sentiments in courtship, are always sufferers af- 
ter marriage. 

A set of fine words and compliments too oft de- 
ceive the fuir, buta true lover will sooner tel} hi: 
foibles than flatter her imperfections. 

——<s + eo 


THE WEEPING ROSE, 


Tue Rose that is bath’d by the night-dew in tears, 


Sudly weeps for the warmth of the sun which has set;. 


And mourns, as the night-cloud of coldness appears. 
For the smiles of the day it can never forget! 


So the warm feeling Bard,who has liv’d, like the Rase, 
In the sunshine of beauty and love for a day, 

Sadly weeps, as the clouds of despair interpose, 
And the soul-cheering smiles chase in sorrow away. 


Yet the Rose may cease weeping and no lenger mourn, 
For the warmth of the rays which in darkness have set; 
For the sun with the morning again will return, 
And dry all its tears which it shed in regret! 

But no sun with the morning will ever arise, 

O’e: the Bard that is weeping for smiles that have set; 
To cry the swell’d streams of bis sorrowing eyes, 
Which flow for the bliss he can never forget. 


—=D oe 


He that overcomes his passions, conquers his 
greatest enemies. 





anon 
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PATHETIC FRAGMENT. 


A heart so susceptible as mine, forms no com- 
mon attachment. ‘The love she has inspired’ me 
with, is not like the loves of the present day. It is 
unchangeable—it is everlasting! This very mo- 
ment I could leave the world, if it would make 
her happy. For her sake, for her peace, I have 
voluntarily relinquished her. And now, lost to all 
hope, my life isnot worth possessing—and I seek 

se regions where I may be the most likely to 
shorten my existence. Wedded to despair, 1 fly 
I know not, care not whither. Wherever I go, 
misery and wretchedness will follow—therefore it 
matters not. Poverty and love have been my ruin; 
and have now incapacitated me for society. I am 
a strangerto myself. * * * * * 

Be not afraid of my committing suicide!—rash- 
ness never belonged to me. I shall only wander 
over this unfeeling world,every where an unknown 
stranger! All the wealth, all the riches of the world, 
would never now make me happy—and none I 
seek—for mysclf I want it not. Without the object 
that has all I could wish to render me blest, I can 
participate in no enjoyment. ‘J'o me, joy ceases 
to be joy when not shared with another—for me 
there is no bliss but that of her I love. 

‘Vhink not J act precipitately or unthinkingly. I 
have weighed tvery point, and reflected on all for 
some time. We may’ preach up fortitude to others 
in distress, while we are in happier situations; but 
no one can tell how he would act, unless he be 
actually placed exactly in the same dilemma— 
until we experience wretchedness, we may laugh 
at all who despair, and wonder why they had not 
the manly sense and forufied reselutions we vainly 
ymagine ourselves to possess. You may blame me; 
but were you lost to all peace of mind, not a single 
ray of hope to-light you on the dreary path of lite, 
and doomed to welcome to your arms the horrid 
fiend Despair, instead of the most lovely of all 
tender hearted beings, on whom you have been 
permitted to gaze, till your rapt soul hung omer 
her, in all the ianguishment of speechless ecstacy! 

vou, yes, you would be a second miserable, lost, 
despairing . * . * . * 

ifope is as esseptial to life as food—and when 
thatis wholly extinct, the body wastes, the heart 
sickens, and the breath dey narts! O, how I will 
welcome the approaching han’ * * * 

Pardon my abrupt departure—make no enqui- 
ries—they will be fruitlhess—not a soul knows the 
destination of my journey—I know it not myself. 
t shall not continue long any where, | but wander 
trom place to pi: ice, till God may think fit to call 
me from my misery—from the world! * * 

Grieve not, le: no’ my fate disturb your peace; 
I cannot be more wretched in any place, than I 

uld bé here, and I may be tess. I must die-— 
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and I may yield my breath in one place, as welf 
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as another. * + ULOLA. 
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FROM THE POCKET BOOK OF M. F. 








— 
An animal called the Guanas is exhibiting in 
Philadelphia, which the proprictor modestly says, 
will travel 73 miles per hour. J remember one day 
crossing the East river at New York, when a pas- 
senger observing the eddy formed by the rocks at 
the bottom, exclaimed, “There is a very large 
rock down there.” An al Dutchman, to whom 
the address was made, gravely rephed, “I never 
saw it.” 1 have often since had occasion to make 
the same observation, and never more so than in 
the above instance. Dean Swilt, in his sportive 
sallies, says, he knew a man who would drive 
three dozen ten penny nails into a porter; and, 
by placing him in a loadstone chair, imme 
diately extract them. Were he placed on the back 
of the Guanas, I am inclined to think the heads 
of the nails would disappear before he had pro- 
ceeded half an hour’s journey. Probatum est. 





In a volume of Sermons and Tracts, revised by 
the rev. president of the college at Schenectady, 
are stated the following curious dogmas— 

1. That it is probable there are teachers in hea 
ven to instruct the souls of infants and pious pa- 
gans when they arrive there. 

"hat the human soul of Christ existed front 
the beginning of the world. 

3.That it is doubtful whether it is good divinity to 
call Christ the eternal Son of God in any other sense 
van his being created before all other creatures. 

That the Holy Ghost does not proceed from 
the ” Fathe +r and the Son from all eternity—and, 

5. "Phat it was possible for our Lord Jesus 
Christ to have committed sin when on earth!!! 

‘This reverend gentle man is as regular a candi- 
date for a strait jacket as any im the Pennsylvania 
Hospital; one thing J know, that were he in Spain, 
the holy inquisitors would not think themselves 
committing sin, by amusing him with a specimen 
of their skill in roasff¥g, and most provably, he 
would be honored with an Auta de Fe. 

ANECDOYT €.—When the late rev. bishop 
was laid out in his canonicals, prior to his 
luterment, a large mitre, elegantly ornamened, 
was placed on his head. An mquisitive spectator 
inquired, how they woul. dispose of ii as it was 
impossible to keep it on his head, owing to the 
shortness of the coffin—a graceless chap standing 
by, replied, that as most of the bishop’s acq:tamt- 
ances were Fre ingens he had adopted therr cus- 
toms, and intended to carry his chapeau under his 
arm, 
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The rev. R. A—— _ has, IT understand, been 
endeavoring to inculcate the idea that the apostles 
and the most respectable part of the patriarchs 
were woolly headed gentlemen, and that the saints 
are all black. I charitably hope, he also does not 
wish to exclude us whites from participating in 
the joys of heaven, as, if such are his opinions, 
F must entertain a sorry idea of his intellects, and 
were lin Mr. ’s place, I would not confer on 
him the honor of coupling him in marriage again, 
should occasion happen, even were I to have the 
first kiss of his bride. 





A printer is liable to severe punishment for 
publishing obscene books, prints, and for libels on 
characters. Query. Is he mere culpable than the 
panders of lust, who, openly in almost every street 
exhibit in what they call Muscums, paintings of 
the most libidinous de scription. Danaes, naked 
Venus’s, &e. are to be seen in abundance. ‘he 
scoundrels who keep them, have the precaution 
to pl. ice these pictures in Se porate apartments, and 
slyly inform their youthful visitors, of the nature 
of the exhibition. Comment is unnecessary. 


[For this Museum.) 
THE ANTIQUITY OF COOKERY. 
EXi:MPLIFIED FROM HOLY WRIT. 
Cookery, like all other sciences and arts, had 


its infancy, and did not arrive at a state of ma- 
turity but by slow degrees, various experiments, 


and a long tract of time: For in the infantage af 


the wold. when the new inhabitants contented 
themselves with the simple provision of nature, 
viz. the vegetable diet, the fruits and productions 
of the teeming ground, as they succeeded one 
aaother in their several peculiar seasons, the art of 
Cookery was unknown; apples, nuts, and herbs 
were both meat and sauce, and mankind stood 

no need of any additional sauces, ragouts, &c. 
but a good appetite; which a healthful and vigo- 
rous constitution, a clear, wholesome, odoriferous 
air, moderate exercise, and an exemption from 
anxious cares, always supplied them with. 

We read of no palled appetites, but such a 
proceeded from the decays of nature, by reason 
of an advanced old age; ‘but on the contrary, a 
craving stomach, even upon a death bed, as in 
fsaac; nor no sicknesses but those that were both 
the first and the last, which proceeded from the 
struggles of nature, which abhorred the dissolu- 
tion of soul and body: no physicians to prescribe 
for the sick, nor no apothecaries to compound 
medicines for two thousand years and upwards: 
food and physic were then one and the same 
thing. 

but when men began to pass from a vegetable 
to an animal diet, and feed on flesh, fow4 and fish, 
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then seasonings grew necessary, both to ren¢e: 
more palatable and savoury, and also to preserve 
that part which was not immediately spent, from 
stinking and corruption: And probably salt was 
the first seasoning discovered; for of salt, we read 
in Genesis xiv, 

And this seems to be necessary, especially for 
those who were advanced in age, whose palates, 
with their bodies, had Jost their vigour as to 
taste, whose digestive faculty grew weak and im- 
potent, and thence proceeded the use of soups 
and savoury messes, so that cookery then began to 
become a science, though luxurv had not brought 
it to the height of an art. Thus we read, that Ja- 
cobamade such palatable pottage that Fsau pur- 
chased a mess of it at the extravagant price of his 
birthright; and Isaac, before, by his last will and 
testament, he bequeathed his blessing to his son 
Esau, required him to make some savoury meat, 
such as his soul loved, i. e. such as was relisha- 
ble to his blunted palate. 

So that seasonings of some sort were then in 
use; though whether they were salt, savoury 
herbs, or roots only; or spices, the fruits ef trees, 
such as pepper, cloves, nutmegs; bark, as cinna- 
mon; roots, as ginger, &c. I shall not determine. 

As for the methods of the cookery of these times, 
hoiling or stewing seems to have been the principal; 
broiling or roasting the next; besides which, j 
presume scarce any other were used for two thou- 
sand years and more, for [ remember no other 
in the history of Genesis: 

That Esau was the first cook, F shall not pre- 
sume to assert; for Abraham gave order to dress a 
fatted calf; but Esau is the first person mentioned 
that made any advances beyond plain dressing, as 
boiling, roasting, &c. for tho we find indeed, that 
Rebecca, his mother, was accomplished with the 
skill of niaking savoury meat as well as he, yet 
whether he learned it from her, or she from him, 
is a question too knotty for me to determine. 

But cookery did not long remain a simple sci- 
ence, or a bare piece of housewifery or family 
economy; but in process of time, when luxury 
entered the world, it grew to an art, nay a trade, 
for in 1st. Samuel VIII. 13, when the Israelites 
grew fashionists, and would have a king, that they 
might be like the rest of their neighbors, we 
read of cooks, confectioners, &e. 

This art being of universal use, and in constant 
practice, has bee ever since upon the improve- 


‘ment; and we may, I think, with good reason be- 


lieve, is arrived at its greatest height and perfec- 
tion, if it is not got beyond it; even to its declen- 


-sion; for whatsoever new upstart out of the way 


messes, some humorists have invented, such as 
stufing a roasted Jeg of mutton with pickled her- 
ring, pre the like, are only the illies of a capri- 

cious appeute, and debauching rather than improv- 

ing the art itself. GOSSIP. 





— 
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Sunday Reading, 
No. IV. 

‘There is a friend who sticketh ¢loser than a 
‘rother.” Prov. xviii. 24. 

There is no subject more copiously discussed 

throughout the writings of Solomon, than that of 
fri ndship. 

Its impor tance in a general scale is so great, 
and the desire of obtaining a sincere friend so in- 
herent in the human breast, that it may appear 
remarkable so few instances are to be found, which 
will bear the test, or continue stedfast through 
the trials to which mankind are subject. 

There are friends who “suit their own occa- 

ions,” who, while they can derive emoiument ei- 
ther from your unwary conduct, or through your 
interest or purse will present the hand ot hy po- 
-ris. and applaud eyen your vices and follies. 
There are friends who will be the companions 
of your table, and while you can satiate their ap- 
petites with the “‘good things of this life,” respect 
will follow your footsteps, and honor be att: vched 
.o your name. There are also friends, who should 
an inadvertent offence be offered will, in revenge, 
»ctray the secrets with which they have been in- 
trusted, and expose the private ervors of your life. 
Wherefore, “prove them first, and be not hasty to 
credit them.” When the chilling biast of adversity 
arrives, when that touchstone of friendship po- 
verly appears, the occasional friend will be the 
first to condemn your liberality, and withdraw his 
countenance,—the table companion will shun your 
humble board, and laugh at the extravagance of 
which he was the probable cause, while the canfi- 
dential friend will act his part by exposing opi- 
nions expressed in private, and maliciously eX- 
aggerate those failings which, in openness of heart, 
vou may have communicate d to his deceitful ear. 

In for ming friendships, young persons in gene- 
ral, exercise too little caution. Listen not to the 
tongucs of flatterers. Persons in affluent circum- 
stances are more exposed to decepuion than those 
whose situation in life is on a contracted: scale. 
Con equently, the latter are, from mutual conclu- 
sion, less liable to be the tools of designing cha- 
raciers, under whose tongues, while lisping the 
blandishments of friendship, we too often find the 
poison of asps. 

But “there is a friend who sticketh closer than 
a brother.”——Whoever is so highly favored, as to 
pos-«ss this inestimable advantage, let him cherish 
it as the apple of his eye, and preserve it as the 
tirst of human blessings. 

‘Yo be independent of worldly friendship is 
desirable peeps To secure this privilege, in- 
lustry and economy are indispensibly necessary. 
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“Owe no man any thing.” Misfortunes will occur, 
and gloomy clouds throw a dark shade over some 
seasons of our earthly pilgrimage, but the man 
who establishes this motto for the general direc- 
tion of his life, will find an inward satisfaction, 
which cannot be experienced by him, who, im- 
mersed in debt, by that means, becomes depend- 
ent upon his fellow mortal, in the most degrad- 
ing, servile light. The converse of his acquaint- 
ance degenerates into the sarcastic smile and 
haughty contempt; and with those to whom he is 
indebted, to the open insult and private reproach. 
There is a friend, however, who never deserts 
those who place their confidence in him. his 
friendship is extended, without distinction, to 
all who believe in his name and observe his com- 
mandments. ‘he God of heaven and earth, the 
author of our being, is the only true friend in time 
of need, and to him only can we implicitly con- 
fide our distresses, cares and difficulties. While 
relying on his protection, we may defy the ma- 

lice, the infidelity and oppression of the world. 
SEXNEX 


_——ED : GD | ane 
[ Selected. ] 
GENTELENESS (ND AFFABILITY. 


Gentieness and Affability may, doubtless, be con 
sidered as characteristic virtues to distinguish the 
sex, and render them objects of love and admiration 
Amiable as the possession of these qualities must 
appcar, ana attrac live as the y are thonehet by this 
bulk of mankind, y yct, either trom a false svsoter 
in the present mode of education, or the erroneous 
opinions which unfortunately have been spread, they 
secm to have lost much of that prevailing influence 
which used to direct the actions of the f ir. 

“Prue gentleness,” says an author who has expa- 
tiated upon the sub:cet, “is foun'ed upon a sense of 
what we owe to Him who made us, and to the com- 
mon nature of which we all share: It arises from a 
conviction Of our own imperfections, und a just view 
of the condicion and duty of man. It is affable in its 
address, mild in its demeanor, and fearful of inflic- 
ing the slightest pain; breathing habitual kindness 
towards friends, courtesy to strangers, and long-suf 
fering toenemies. It exercises authority with mode- 
ration, administers reproof with tenderness, and con 
fers favors with modesty and ease. It contends not 
evgerly about trifles, is slow to contradict, and still 
slower to blame; but prompts to allay disse.tion and 
restore peace. It delights, above all things, to alle- 
viate distress; and, if it cannot dry up the falling 
tear, to sooth, at least, the grieving heart. It secks 
to please, ether than to shine and dazzle; ; and con- 
ceals with care that superiority, either of rank or 
talents, which is oppiessive to those who are be 
neath it.” 

This charming description of affubility and gen 
tleness, though not separately recommended by its 
pe ie author to the imitation of cither sex, is pe 

culiarly adapted to the practice of the fair, as ig 
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breathes all those mild and benevolent propensities 
which are calculated to captivate the generality of 
mankind. How much more attractive must a young 
woman appear, who is content to tread the path 
which nature has prescribed, than one, who, by over- 
leaping the barrier which divides the sexes, seems 
to defy opinion, and oppose constraint!—What man 
of delicacy or refinement would wish to unite him- 
self to a female whose happiness was derived from 
controversy ana debate, and who, instead of discharg- 
ing her domestic duties, thought them beneath the 
dignity of an enlightened mind? 

If happiness could be attained by separate exer- 
tions, or society was not composed of one extensive 
chain, individucls might act upon a selfish principle, 
wholly regardicss of cach other’s peace; but, as our 
gratification sin this life, doubtless, depend upon mu- 
tual endeavors to delight and please, how necessary 
is it that we should cherish those propensities by 
which our happiness is most likely to be attained. 
Years may pass over our heads without affording us 
an opportunity for acts of high beneficence; but each 
day presents us with the power of augmenting the 
gratification of those with whom we are combined. 
~ Gentleness is, in truth, the great avenue to mutual 
enjoyment; amidst the strife cf interfering interests, 
it tempers the violence of contention, and keeps alive 
the chords of harmony; it softens animosities, renews 
endearments, and renders the countenance of man as 
refreshment to man. When calmness and benignity 
establish their empire in our bosoms, external evils 
make but slight impressions there; but when ill hu- 
mor and disgust take possession of the mind,the most 
casual disappointments are magnified into afflictions, 
and tend to increase that natural stock of spleen 
which is calculated to embitter every moment of our 
lives. The gentle mind has been compared to a 
smooth stream which reflects every object in its just 
proportion and fairest colors; but the violent spirit, 
like troubled waters, renders back the image of 
things broken and distorted, and communicates to 
them that disordered motion which arises solely 
from its own agitation. 

If affability and gentleness have the power to im- 
part such tranquillising emotions to the human mind, 
how necessary is it that we should cherish those pro- 
pensities which are calculated to procure us both hap- 
piness and peace. The desire of being fleased, is, 
doubtless, universal; and if the desire of pleasing was 
so likewise, we might have a foretaste of that happiness 
which we hope to enjoy in the mansions of the blessed. 

As human beings are the most dependent of all 
creatures, how ill does it become them to indulge arro 
gance or pride; and, so frequent are the vicissitudes in 
the most affluent stations, that even fio/icy might in- 
struct us in the art to flease: dark clouds may ob- 
scure the most brilliant sky, and the sun which rose 
srradiate and bright, is often doomed to set amidst the 
darkest storms. When misfortune assuails a benevolent 
mind, where affability and gentleness had always been 
displayed, each sympathising bosom shares the sorrow, 
and tries, by soothing, to abate the pain. 
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Men do more frém custom than from reason: the 
positive err most of any. 
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POSTAGE, 

The augmentation of expense to Distant Subscr: 
bers, by the payment of postage, has at all times been 
a complaint, and often no little obstacle to a wide 
circulation of literary publications. To obviate this, 
the Editor of this paper has adopted a plan, which, 
while it may be acceptable to many, he hopes will 
eventuate to his own advantage. Henceforth, there- 
foreythe post-office charge of transmitting this pape! 
will be paid by him, in all cases where subscriptions 
are ordered for not less than half a year, and paid for 
at the time, but en no other terms can this be done. 
An intention must not be inferred, however, to in- 
clude in this arrangement, the pay of town or city 
carriers, for the delivery of the papers, after their 
arrival at their respective post-offices.—Subscribers 
themselves may avoid this expense, (which far ex- 
ceeds the mail-conveyance,) by leaving a written 
direction with the post-master to retain them in his 
office until sent for and demanded. By attending to 
this, and complying with the above terms, Subscri 
bers in any post-town of the United States, can re- 
ceive the Ladies’ Literary Museum of Philadelphia, 
free of any additional expense. 








Marriages, 


Ye sticklers for honors, and boarders of wealth, 

Ye sportive and sprightly, with youth and with healih, 
Pray, trip it to Hymen, and no longer tarry; 

You'll ne’er get, nor enjoy, any bliss till you marry: 
And only reflect, if you do not soon go, 

That when you’d say Yes, you’ll find others say Vo. 


MARRIED, on the 20th inst. by the rev. Dr. J, 
Broodhead, cafit. Wm, Seybert to Miss Eliza Piper. 

On the 16th, by the rev. T. H. Skinner, Qf. ee? 
Darragh to Miss Caroline Hutchins. 
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Deaths. 


How oft Death’s solemn kneli alarms our car: 
How many friends, on all sides, disappear! 
Snatch’d from earth’s pleasures to the rueful tomb. 
Mindless, perhaps, of their eternal home: 
AvcmiGHry Bence! ere from time we fly, 

Teach us life’s greatest lesson—how to die! 


DIED, on the 19th inst. David Shuster, aged 32 
years.—Also on the 19th, Thomas Murgatroyd, aged 
71 years.—At Liverpool, Eng. cafit. David Jones, ot 
the Woodrop-Sims, of Philadelphia.—At St. Jago de 
Cuba, about the 12th of June, Béenezer Niles, of the 
town of Boston.—QOn the 7th instant, at his farm, 
near Norfolk, Virginia, Gershom Nimmo, 
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i DEATH. 


We stop the press to announce the death of James 


Hamilton, esg. of the Woodlands, near Philadelphia, 
A who departed this life, in the 43d year of his age, on 
MY the 20th inst. at Poug!ikeepsic, state of New York. 
) He was on a summer's excursion throughout the 


northern parts of New York, and Canada; and being 
over-heated, with managing a restive horse, in a car- 
it} riage, he washed bhin.self in cold water, and at night 
| slept in a small rcom, with a window open near his 
bed, which brought on an almest sudden death. Ie 
was al; honor to society; unassuming, honorable, and 
benevolent; with a heart and mind that endeared him 
to every one who knew him. 
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Che Lpre of Love. 
Sirain V.—WOMAN. 

There’s a bliss upon earth, for us mortals to know, 
Which may surely becall’d a sweet foretaste of heav’n, 
Thro Woman alone can this ecstacy flow, 
From Woman it springs, and by W oman ’tis giv'n! 
This rapture of soul, kindly lent to us here, 
Js the moment two hearts fondly melt into one; 
And gives birth to the sigh, so transportingly dear, 
‘That tells all their bliss by its fragrance alone! 
And this isthe time when the maiden reveals, 
By the force of persuasion, the passion of love; 
And, obeying the blissful emotion she feels, 
Wafts the soul by affection to regions above. 


n insight to heav’n, 





Q)! ves, we have surely ; 


‘ When thus claspt tothe breast of the one we adore— 
v Wien her bosom returns ev’ry throb we have giv’n, 
\s warm, but far sotter, with myriads more! 


‘dhis moment ot bliss Id not barter away, 
‘[ >eXISt tor 
As the one ts the soul-cheerii hg sunshine of day > 


ss of night: 
> 


an age In dull common delight! 


! et } | lis » i 
And the other but heart-chilling coolne 





And more of enjoyment indeed could I feel, 
In this very moment, to feeling so dear, 
Phan the world’s common herd of insensates could 


steal 
i To their tnsectile minds thro eternity here! 
ji —=_ EDIVARI 
| CHARADE., 
{ (A solution is requested.) 
1 


When Spring shall enamel the vale, 
4 My Arse with like charms will appear; 
| And when Winter returneth again, 
It then seemeth barren and drear. 


Untutor’d in childhood’s bright days, 
; My second, then, olten appears; 

+ And weckiess it also displays, 

; Een as it increaseth in years. 


q My whole is a person aggriev’d, 

y (In what way I must not declare, ) 
Who seeketh redress, ’tis believ’d, 
" From those who will always act fair, 
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Che Harp of Sorrow. , 
Lay V.—SUICIDE. l 


When frowning clouds obscure life’s dawning hour, 
And sadly darken add its distant views; y 
When o’er the desert scene not one sweet flow’r 
Spreads its perfume amidst the gloomy yews! 


When barbed thorns, like poison’d arrows, fly, 

To pierce the soul, while rankling in the heart, 

When endless pain creates the hopeless sigh, om 
And black Despair directs th’envenom’d dart! 
When retrospection maddens every thought, 
As pregnant memory paints departed joys; 
And the prospective, with all anguish fraught, 
Bids darker clouds of endless sorrow rise! 
When Hope can lend no lustre to the eye, 

And all this world affords, disgusts the mind; 
Its pleasures, mock’ry to the painful sigh 
Which joins the discord of the howling wind 
When not one tender thought can life endear, 
When every wish is center’d in the tomb; 
When not a hope of change can e’er appear, 
But all is one impenetrable gloom! 

Say, MORTAL! say, when ¢Aus so torn with pain, 
Why do we live? why not resolve fo die? 

Break every link that forms the torturing chain, 
Leave the lone earth, and hasten to the sky! 


Say, when afflicted thus with every woe, 
Why do we not seek sure relief in death; 
Why thus delay to give the fatal blow, 

As loth to part with the existing breath? 


Can doubts avisc?—The very chance cnsures 


A better state—ior worse there cannot be! 

VW by them not fy trom allthe world « GUIS, 

And plunye at Gice lato eternity? 

Wiy po we Live?—Let pure RELIGION speak, 





And to the soul explain the pow’riul cause:— 
Vo po TRE WiLL oF GOUD!—No further seek, 
But bend obedient to his mystic laws. . 


WuHy po wE Live? Because we Fear a Gop! 
A Gop, who, in his wisdom, sen’ us here! — 
A Gop, within whose blest supreme abode, ' 


Unealld by Him, we never DARE appear! J//ener. 





Tur Laores’ Muse, is published in Philadel- 

phia, every Saturday, by Hf. C. Lewis, No. 157, South - 

Eleventh street, near Locust; where Subscriptions e at 

and Communications will be thankfully received. ie 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, at the rate of Four dol- 

lars a-year, payable,in advance, quarterly, half-yearly, 

or anrually,at the pleasure of Subscribers.— All com- 

munic tions to the Editor must be free of expense. i 
The Editor wilt pay the postage to all distant = 

Subscribers, who transmit in one payment the amount ¥ 

of a year or half-year’s subscription. te 
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TWO APPRENTICES 

Wanted to the Printing Business, at the Bush-Hill 

Printing Office, corner of Schuylkill Fifth and Fair- 

view streets.—Also, a good “PRESSMAN, who 

wil occasionally work at the Cage. . 
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